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T HE importance of transport is being prominently 

brought to the notice of everyone by current 
events. Mechanisation of armies has brought with it 
problems in supply that did not affect the armies of 
the last century, armies that could live largely on the 
country through which they marched. The Germans, 
faced tor the first time in this war with long and difh- 
cult lines of communication, are finding their vaunted 
eficiency put to a terrible strain, this strain being all 
the greater for their traditional inability to improvise. 
\Ve in this country have been compelled by geography 
to spread our ships over all the seven seas. Our armies 
}are far-flung. We must cover the world with our 
transport. In our own country we have the advantage 
»of good railways, excellent roads, and a usetul river 
and canal system, coupled with no shortage of the 
necessary fuels. But the war-time volume of traffic 1s 
bsuch as to throw a strain upon even these excellent 
Fcommunications. Enemy action has not impeded and 
bdoes not impede transport here, but the shortage of 
man-power and the need for making the best use of 
every vehicle has caused the Governinent to launch the 
“QO”? campaign for the quicker turn-round of vehi- 
cles needed for the movement of war supplies—and 
this in effect means practically every commercial 





vehicle outside the tradesmen’s carts engaged in daily 
rounds. 

The road haulage branch of the Ministry of Trans- 
port is also to put into force a scheme to provide a fleet 
of vehicles under continuous Government control, and 
hto arrange through one channel most of the long- 
i distance road movements of important national traffic. 

Clearing houses are to be set up for the road movement 
jot Government traffic and there will be built up a fleet 
lof 2500 vehicles in addition to the 1€0o already char- 
tered for the movement of meat. 

These schemes indicate in) some measure the 
immense task of transportation, and the waste that 





trafic. The experience in organisation that will be 
created should not be allowed to die with the end of 
the war. The cost of transport is a major cost, per- 
haps the major cost, of manufacture and distribution, 
If time and money can be saved in war time by organi- 
sation, why not also in peace time? This appears to 
be a subject to which planning committees have given 
no thought: at least until recently we had seen no 
mention of it anywhere, if we except a suggestion in 
P.E.P. broadsheet No. 176 that our first task after the 
war should be the restoration of our transport system 
lo a state of efhiciency. A few days ago, however, 
Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, did reter 
to this aspect oft the problem. “Much of what is 





ensues in our present individualistic organisation of 


Transport 


happening in home transport to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘neces- 
sitating as it does a sensible working together of rail, 
road and water carriage, should prove useful for a 
sound system of national planning in the future.’ 

Transport dominates every sphere of activity, Many 
excellent industrial projects never get farther than the 
blue-print stage because the cost of transport rules 
them out. It is not too much to say that transport 
dithculties are among the greatest brakes on progress. 
The real cost of transport to a manufacturer is not 
just the direct cost for raw materials or finished pro- 
duct; it is the cost also of transport on the whole cost 
of living of his employees, on everything they use, 
wear, or eat, and thus on wages. A writer has re- 
cently pointed out that whilst there are no comprehen- 
sive statistics readily available, apart from the pub- 
lished statistics of the railways, the total pre-war cost 
of transport in this country (with the ancillary ser- 
vices) may be estimated as more than £/750,000,000, 
or 6s. 4d. a head of the population. After the war it 
may well be greater still. 

Kven in this time of national organisation, it has 
been stated that ‘‘there is great overlapping and waste 
arising irom the lack of co-ordination of transport ser- 
vices as to time or geography.’’ Failure to deal with 
transport scientifically as a national problem has far- 
reaching effects in the realm of costs. \V hatever 
argument is valid now seems to be equally applicable to 
the days of peace. The dead hand of transport costs, 
and the difficulties of geographical separation of manu- 
facturers and markets, or of manufacturers and raw 
materials, can be minimised if adequate attention is 
viven to this aspect of planning. Where speed is not 
the essence of the problem, the cheapest possible means 
should be used. The cheapest means is by water. 
\Why were the railways allowed to purchase and vir- 
tually close our canals? Frequently, the time taken 
by the railways even in peace was not shorter than that 
by water, and the costs were much higher. Let us 
then use water as much as possible for transport. 
\Why should not the cost of fuel be reduced by 10s. or 
more a ton by conveying coal in water through trunk 
mains? Technologists know that these things can be 
done, and done cheaply. - Let us sweep away hind- 
rances due to established interests, and tackle this 
problem of transport by modern scientific methods. It 
has been said in relation to our war effort that the 
>roper organisation of transport would contribute more 
than any other single factor to a quickening of the pace 
in all fields. Properly ordered it would make a direct 
contribution to the solution of our economic problems. 
It would also lay the foundattons for reconstruction 
alter the war. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Women in Chemical Works 
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OIL FROM SAND 

e United States is supplying Canada with machiner 

» oll from sand situated in large fields 20 
es north of Edmonton, Alberta. (he sand oil, which 
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dividual sand particles, Warm water at 
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U.S Bureau of Mines is of the opinion that the fiel: 
tbout 250 billion barrels. 
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LIQUID PITCH’ 


Its Properties and Treatment as Industrial Fuel 
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meltine by steam will usually be found 


steam-tube melter depends 
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nd melting costs at the consumer’s works are | 
nuch less expensive heat boosting arrangements ()n 
the other hand, to be entirely dependent upon liquid pitch 
leliveries restricts storage capacity and places the con 
umer at the mercv of road transport, and there may be 
on : ’ > 1 eieaal 
Imes When such supplies are not available because « 
ther business, he most practical arrangement 1S 
loubtedly to arrange the consuming plant so that liqui 
deliveries may be received, but to include meltine facilities 
rr stand-by, make-up, and similar contingencies. 
Pitch Melting 
\t a works where steam is available at an adequate 
ssure, this medium forms the most convenient me: 
ch meltine The optimum temperature for the atom) 
A 
NST 987 A 
Fig. 1.—Section through steam-tube melter. 
A—Pitch outlet. (—Steam inlet. 
B—Standard “ expansion loop.’ ld—Steam outlet to tray 
On OT pitch TO! combustion is 700% a 4 3QO2 |. and Sane 
Leam temperature varies with pressure and 1s not com 
I only available cil press ires equivalent to 200° © boost 
© of temperature either by electrical or other method 
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Section through steam-tube melter having 
electrical flow heater which should be 
Fe thermostatically controlled. 
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INST 988 
Fig. 2. 


\—-Steam Cylindrical outflow heater electrically operated 
Stea ( a ali 1 thermostat ui ltroile lat ( 
this cons u ion to brace the loops across the neck 
prevent side tl : [f this melter is used as a circu 
iting tank the pit eturn should be brought within the 
p at the opposite end the tank to the outlet. Melters 
Ln Ys 2 alt ~] ( . ICTe ¢ and since 
ne erements e l1irtes the tank in one piece, 
cleanine- Ope s are simplifed It will be noticed 
hat in ea <¢ he | elements reak the pitcl 
surface th is ood point d prevents frothing 
Ci1lé ) Ost é ] h ¢ ~T ] ( Ls ha ale Ci ] wel 
Veatnel 
1} YeENE] | au Iters sh 1 ¢ ~ ONnSt! ted a 
bes space ha ls possible Or the pitch 11 
C1 soli stic state to snort-circuit the heating 
tit Cri L¢ Dass te Live outlet thereby causine bloc kages. 
I ’ , > dS 
\ll melters should be adequately lagged. All tubes sub 
erged in pitch should have welded joints. 
\s an alternative to using works steam, the type of closed 
oll steam melter shown in Fig. 4 may be used. [his 
elter consists elting tank A, which is thoroughly 
nsulated against heat losses and which contains a bank of 
teel tube loops B Ikkach of these loops is made fron 


special sectio hin, external diameter, and 


I . _ -_ ) ’ ° ] 
+ sed DY specla coupiing ( Betore ciosing each 
Dp is p rtia! lled with water, and te sted to withstand 

a pressure of 5 tons diagonal sq. in. Each loop torms a 
self-contained boiler and steam circuit and is oraded tO 
its lowest point which passes through the turnace D, which 
av be fired with coke or at ther convenient tuel. 
Pressure ©; es are ounted on a number of the loops 
1av be calibrated to indicate temperature \ normal 
working pressure when melting pitch is 1500 |b./sq. in. 
In order to ensure effective circulation within these loops. 
i. cold leg FE is provided which is exposed to atmosphere 
l'nless it is desired to work this plant at a high capacity 
t would be mecessary in most instances to use furthe 
Ca}l hoo | Lice } utiet tempe! ture OT »() ( 1S 
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the range of the apparatus. The outstanding 
idvantage of this type of melter is its complete portabil 
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Fig. 3—Section through cylindrical thimble-tube melter. 


Steam enters chest A and passes upwards through narrow 
bore tubes, expands into thimble-tubes and returns to 
steam chest B, from which it exhausts to a trap 

C is an elongated tube breaking the liquid surtace to prevent 

D and 5 ae toe tively solid pitch iniet and liquid pitch 
outlet 

tube furnace is available, then the melter is independent 
of other works services. 

A third type of melter uses the circulation of hot oil 
through coils contained in a melting tank as a means of 
heat transfer. The oil, which is a special grade of mineral 
oil capable of withstanding high temperatures without 
cracking, is heated in a small boiler arrangement fred 
preferably with liquid fuel or gas in order that the fuel 
consumption may be thermostatically controlled. The hot 
oil is circulated by pump through the melter coils and can 
also be used while on circuit for the heating of cocks and 
the jacketing of pitch-carrying mains. Heat transfer co- 
etficients for this type of melter as high as 20 B.Th.U./sq 
ft./° F./hour have been achieved. The hot oil melter has 
the advantage of great controllability and, like the closed 
coil melter, it is transportable. Disadvantages are high 
initial cost and complicated construction. 


Sq. 


Electrical melting units have also been designed having 
the requisite low wattage to“prevent overheating and car 
bonisation of the pitch. Electrical heating, moreover, is 
capable of the closest thermostatic control and should, 
therefore, be admirable for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
electricity as a bulk heating medium is com 
paratively expensive, and an electrical consumption of the 


oraer oO! 


ne VA eCeVel . 


100 units per ton is not always commensurate 
with the advantages to be gained from the use of elec- 
trically melted pitch fuel even if the power lines to the 
consumer’s works are capable of handling the additional 
load. None the less, the possibilities of electrical melting 
should not be overlooked pitch-melting plant is 
contemplated. 

In many instances, 


when 


either to supplement works steam 
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melters or for topping up the temperature of liquid pitc! 
deliveries, the most convenient type of booster is the ele 
trical flow heater. These heaters are usually thermostati 
ally controlled, and several makes are avallable in al 
capacities for the purpose of raising the fuel temperatur 
to 200° C. before it passes to the ring main. Heaters shoul: 
be so placed that they are never empty, and in such ; 
position that the elements are withdrawable for replace 
ment. A very sound plan is to arrange a small neon lam} 
indicator to show when the heater is in operation. 
Storage 

In general, it is not advisable to carry large stocks of 
liquid pitch at elevated temperatures, 7.e., 200° C., anc 
if it is not desired to work a melter continuously as part 
of the circuit, a system should be adopted which employs 
a buffer tank in which pitch stocks are carried at, say, 
150° C., with either steam or electrical heating to covel 
radiation losses. Such a system is admirable for employ 
ing melted solid pitch.stock in conjunction with liquid 
deliveries. 

Purely as an emergency measure the provision of direct 
gas firing is used in several supply systems. Care shoul 
be taken that this is truly treated as an emergency or, at 
best, a temporary measure, since, as already noted, the 
prolonged heating of pitch under static conditions by direct 
flame may easily lead to coking and unpleasant cleaning 
out troubles. 


Feed Systems 


When comparatively few burners are placed in clos« 
proximity to the fuel supply, gravity feed lines have been 
found quite adequate. For all other purposes the ring 
main system has been found superior. When using eithe 
of these systems, provision must be made for heating up 
the pitch line prior to passing the fuel, but once having 
established a free flow, unless the line heating medium is 
at a temperature higher than the pitch fuel temperature, 
it is a disadvantage that such ‘‘ heating ’’ should be con 
tinued, and the pitch flow is quite adequate to maintain 
temperature. As a method of heating fuel lines, a simpl 
and common practice is to clip a half-inch steam line in 
metallic contact with the pitch line and lag the two to 
gether. As an alternative to this ‘‘ tracer ’’ line method, 
the pitch line may be concentrically steam-jacketed, but 
this latter is an expensive and tedious process, and, except 


for exposed lengths of line, which might be liable to freeze, 


and tor short lengths from mains to burners, need not be 
practised. 

With all pitch lines, a line speed of between 30 ft. and 
60 ft. per min. should be arranged, and in the case of ring 
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Fig. 4.—Closed coil melter. 


mains at least 2} times the fuel consumption should be 
circulated. The pressure of the fuel at the burner should 
not exceed 15 |b./sq. in. ‘This pressure has no function in 
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o far as atomising at the burner is concerned, and merel\ 
ensures a uniform teed. 


Valves, Cocks, and Pumping Arrangements 


lt is common practice to place a cock at the outlet from 
pitch storage tanks as a means of turning the supply either 
fully on or fully off. Such cocks are normal cast-iron plug 
cocks and are obtainable with a steam jacket as an integral 
part of the casting. For tapping off trom pitch mains to 
burners, the ‘‘ T’”’ type of valve (Fig. 5) is admirable. 
[his valve is ported to permit a solid flow rather than « 
thin lengthy stream, and’it also has the advantage of being 
directly in the fuel stream and does not readily ‘‘ make 
up.’’ Furthermore, the ‘‘ T’’ valve does not create a 
pocket when closed, in which the pitch could solidify. 

As a general practice the tar distiller has always handled 
hot liquid pitch with a steam-jacketed ram pump. Fo. 
the purpose of actuating a ring main this type of pump 
serves quite well and may be placed with a drowned suc- 
tion. It is very necessary when using this tvpe of pump 
tor tuel work that the air-balancing vessel should be cor 
rectly used to prevent uneven fuel pressure from causing 
the flame length to advance and recede in sympathy with 
the stroke of the pump, On pitch work it is generally found 
necessary to drain the air-balancing vessel at least once 
in eight hours. As an alternative, a small steam pressure 
may be connected to the top of the air-balancing vessel and 
the pump stroke balanced against a pressure of about 15 Ib. 
of steam. This practice frequently works quite well, but 
care must be exercised, since on a 


number of occasions 


the steam has been known to blow out the pitch lines by 
reason of excessive steam pressure. 

An interesting alternative to the ram pump is the rotary 
gear displacement pump which may be totally submerged 
This type of pump is usually driven 
mounted 


in the liquid fuel. 


by a small-h.p. electric motor With its axis 
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atomising system or the low-pressure air system has been 
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discussed trom time to time, and while in the Opmion of 


the writer the former 1s ruled out on the score of nozzle 
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Fig. 5.—Ported T-valve. 


vertical on the top of the fuel tank. By virtue of its total 
submersion the pump obviously requires no heating, and 
leaking glands and lubricating troubles are absent. 

The atomisation of pitch and its injection into the fur 
nace are generally accomplished by a burner of the high 
pressure steam type using at least 50 lb. steam pressure 
as the atomising medium, though on occasion hot com 
pressed air has been used in place of steam. 

[he possibility of using as alternatives the pressure jet 
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A Steam stub fo engage 
guick release mechanism 





B Cas? iron nose cap. 


C Sfeam director grooved 
A externally fo 1mpart 
spin to steam 


D Pitch stub fo engage 
guick release mechanism 
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Fig. 6.—Section of a typical high-pressure burner head 


and nose. 


has not 


preheat 


achieve the required fluidity, the latter method 
been adopted chiefly because of the difficulty of 
ing large volumes of air to 200° C 

{he apparent simplicity of the pitch burner has fre 
quently led fuel consumers to design and to manufacture 


their own burners. Unless this is expertly executed, poor 
atomisation and high steam consumptions are likely t 
occur which may lead to dangerous repercussions. Good 


oil and liquid fuel burners are the result ot 
thought and research; and while their refinements and 
caretully calculated proportions may not be at once evi 
dent, the ordinary burner user is well advised to 
a proprietary burner, eve! 


considerable 


—" ° 
at additional Cost. rat 


a 1er than 

to experiment in making his own. 
The immediate efiect of poor atomisation is that the 
larger particles have an appreciable kinetic energy, and 
can therefore traverse greater distances within the furnace 


? 


before they are consumed. With the home-made 
the injector effect of high steam consumption can 
aggravate this fault, and excessive flame 


burne! 
furthe! 
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stability, and carbon deposition around ports and on 
furnace walls are generally symptoms oi poor burner pe! 
formance. Even with a well designed burner poor atomis: 
tion and its concomitant troubles can occur if the fue 
temperature is not high enough to give the necessary low 
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From Week to Week 


yp aaw The address of the London offices of the Imperial! College ol Nickel shortage has compelled the Germans to remove all 


Tropical Agriculture, from November 19, 1s: Grand suildings, five-frane nickel coins from circulation in occupied Belgium as 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. frou July l. According to La Libre Belgique, 6,000,000 only 
Monthly schedules containing an up-to-date list of all com have been collected out of 200,000;000 in circulat 
modities subject to export control in the U.S., together with Lead production in the U.S. for July vas 36.867 short tons. 
ceneral information regarding CXp rt control. Cali be SECT) hy 9 decline ot es per cent. irom that of June. Preliminary re port 
persons interested on application to the Department of Oversea indicate that the outpul ot lead in August vas 37.000 hort 
Trade, Neville House, Page Street, London, 5.W.1. tons. ‘Totalled production up to July was 265,345 short tons 
Deodorants, which for this purpose are defined as being clea All stocks of magnesium in the United States have been in 
liquid preparations contaming an aluminium salt im solution, pounded by the Office of Production Management to be used 
prepared and sold sol ly for use for personal hygiene, may, unde; in the production of aircraft and incendiary bombs. says British 
a General Licence (S8.R. and O. 1941, No. 1807), be supplied United Press. 


outside quota by registered manufacturers who hold a Board of : , : 
, Total imports of sulphur into Mexico have declined from 10,012 


; | long tonsein 1937, to 5342 in 1939 and 4820 in 1910. Formerly, 
. The Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., Wallsend, Northumberland. large amounts of sulphur were produced 


report that they can now supply alumina cement for insulating 


Trade nucleus certificate. 


in the country, but 
the type of sulphur now used in international commerce is of 
such high grade that it is difficult for the Mexican ores to 
compete, 


and securing electric heating elements of nickel chromium alloy, 
wound on Vitreosil furnace linings. The cement has been used 
egularly in their own laboratory and tested outside with 
satisfactory results. | Imports into Canada for the first seven months of 1941 were 
valued at $772,992,000, according to the Dominion Bureau of 


Among the 610 additions to the list of traders in neutral Statistics. against $585.597.000 for Januarv-Julv. 1940. Notabl. 
gan with whom ‘rading 16 unlav ful, contained in th rises are to be seen in the imports from the following countries 
Trading with the Enemy (Specitied Persons) (Amendinent) ‘n $000): Brazil. 1842 to 10.091 - Colombia,4599 to 7239; Egyp' 
| (No. 18) Order, 41, are the ee a os icraeg of chemical 520 to 1097: Netherlands _ Kast Indies, 924 to 2266: Straits 
interest in Latin America and Sweden.: Their names and Settlements. 19. 459 to 17 955+ and Venezuela. 1601 to 2661. Tota! 


addresses will be provided 1 request. : . , = ne 
dress¢ ott ded on req imports in July, 1941, were worth $127,707.000, against 


George Cohen, Sons and Co., Ltd., of Wood Lane, London, $89.496.000 in Julv. 1940. 
have acquired the whole of the machinery and plant of Beach , 
Tin Operating Co. (Gwythian), Ltd., near Hayle, Cornwall. 
The plant includes a Hardinge ball mill, tube mills by Frase! 
and Chalmers and by Cyanide Plant Supply Co., 10 ft. by 5 ft. Forthcoming Events 
classifiers, sand tables, etc., and an aerial ropeway 1400 yards Dr. J. ©. Drummond, D.Sc., F.I.C. Professor of Biochemistry 
in the Ur niversity of London, will speak on ‘* Recent Advances 
in the Science of Nutrition and their Significance in War-Time,”’ 








long. A complete list of the equipment will be sent on appli 
‘ation to Messrs. Cohen. 


In order to further co-operation in the pharmaccutical and in a series of four lectures, at 2.80 p.m., on November 25, a1 
illied industries by the pooling of knowledge, discoveries, and subsequent Tuesdays, at the Royal Institution, 21 Albemarlk 
anufacturing and other facilities, the Therapeutic Resear Street. W.1. 


orporation of Great Britain. < rivate limit Ti on rhipeethyy vith a _— ’ . 
| , | The autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 


apital of £500,000. has been established with a registered othce . : : . ‘ 
—— | : held at 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1, on November 25, 
it 183 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. Any useful information » 4m 1 
| : | ar at 2.45 p.m., when the following papers will be discussed: 
quired by the Corporation wil be made available to Govern : Rie 
: ee Relations between Manganesi and pegregcation 


medical, and similar authorities. The right 8 


| Ingots,”’ by J. H. Whiteley, ‘‘ The Application of Spectr 
pie Methods to the Analysis of Segregates,’’ by F. G 
Barker, J. Convev and J. H. Oldfield, and ** The Ladle Cooling 
of Liquid Steel,’’ by T. Land. 


Foreign News The Streatfeild Memorial Lecture will be delivered at thes 


ment, Municipa 

appoimnt’one atirector each is in the hands of Boots Pure Drug 
Co.. Ltd.. British Drug Houses, Lt: Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd.. 
May and Baker, Ltd., and the Wellcome Foundatfon, Ltd. 


Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours into Palestin Institute of Chemistry, 30 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, | 
for the first five months of 1941 totalled £P253.214. against November 26, at 2.30 p.m. The subject will be ‘* Precious 
£P260,280 in the corresponding period of 1940. Metals,’’ and the lecturer, Mr. H. Gordon Dale. 


United States production of copper was 80,043 short tons in A meeting of the Midlands Centre of the magne peel 
July, a decrease of 2.8 per cent., from that of June;-a further Technical Seip will take place on November 26, t p.n 
decrease to 79,300 tons is expected for August. Production for at the James Watt Memorial Institute, Great Charles Str 
the first seven months of 1941 totalled 558.860 tons. Birmingham, 3, when Mr. H. Marston will present a paper 
Cadmium Plating and Similar Processes to Meet War-tim: 


Increased production of calcium sarees to meet enlarged ee 


(| demands for nitrogenous fertiliser in Sweden is projected b\ 
The 24th annual meeting of the British Association of 
this chemical. Output is scheduled at 40,000 metric tons, 10,000 Chemists will be held at the Café Royal, Regent Street, London, 
more than the present capacity. \W.1, on November 29, at 3 p.m. The chair will be taken by\ 
the President, Professor F, G. Donnan, C.B.E., F.R.S.. M.A.. 


Y’.1.C. 


he Stockholms Superfosfatfabnk, the only Swedish produce) ol 


Mercury production from United States mines dropped to 3400 
flasks in Julv from 4000 flasks in June. but rose in August to 


1100. Consumption declined from 38300 flasks in June to 8200 The London Section of th: Society of Chemical Industry © vill 
July, and also went up in August to 3600. Pmnees for mercury meet on December 1, in the Rooms of the Chemical Society. 
at the beginning of Julv ranged from $185 to S188 a flask and Burlington House, W.1., at 2.15 p.m., pr a eae. o 
osed at the end of August at $192 a flask Durrans, D.Sc., F.1I.C., will speak on ‘* The Fine Chemical 
{ ot y ~ Coerv: ry , 2 . , 
According to a report from Lisbon, during a recent raid by In lustry as @ Servant of the Community. 


the R.A.F, a chemical factory at Tessenderloo (Belgium), was A joint meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry with the 
destroyed In all probabihty, this refers to the Produit a of Public Analysts will take place on December 3, at 


("| UNIgues de Tessenderloo S.A., a well known industrial chen pe mm. in the rooms of the ( hemical So lefty. Burlington 
on al compaby, which manulace Lure caustic yy fash. sulphates, antl We when four papers dea lins a with . The l’ortification 
| phosphates, sulphuric and hydrochloric acid, chlorine and and Enrichment of Human Foods by the Addition of Specific 





hlorides, etc. Nutrients ’’ will be delivered. 








Phe Chemical | ve—November 22. 


Commercial Intelligence Chemical and Allied Stocks 
Lhe following are taken from printed reports, but we cane and Shares 


be re sponsible for errors that may occur 


Mortgages and Charges 


ompanies Consolidation Act of 1908 provide 

(‘harge. as described therein, shall b 
after its creation, otherwise it shall 
ator and any crea tor. ‘The \ct also 

it every ci mpany shall, in making its Annual Sum 

ary specify the total amount of debt due from the compan 
nn respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The lowing Mort 
cages and Charges have been so registered lu each case the 
total debt, as specified in the last availab! Annual Summary, 
marked with an *—follow vy the date of the 


1] 


~~ | 








OUNCCT 





Company News 
British Plaster Board, Ltd., 


Reckitt and Sons 
Manbre and Garton, Ltd.., 
Chioride Electrical Storage Co., ‘Ltd. 


National Fertilisers Ltd.. 


ilean Nitrate and Todine Sales Ltd. 


. yeu \ 28. 11] round then yi Val ; (y;oodlas 
J. Dampney and Co., Litd., b Vor] N WW: \) lina ha hi hands at :. 6d.. and the 
i\ ange the British P aints i nt. preference share at 27s. Od. wsewhere, Tub 
Ltd.., Novembe nd British Paints, Ltd., of the Daves eC! is. Od.. havi mained under the influen 
British Paints (Holdings), Ltd. le! ilthou ted that | 

Avonmouth Farms, Ltd., ture! dea 


rT) 








New Companies Registered 


Industrial Heat oe. (Great Britain), Ltd. (374.5! 


nH} e450 18: 








Oberschlesische Stickstoffwerke 
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